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THE half-light filtered into the recesses of the cave, and beyond 
lay darkness. 

Ie was a small cave, twenty feet wide and about the same in 
length. Near the entrance lay some piled boulders with tufts of 
grass between them. The floor was formed of the same granite 
Tock asthe walls. 

Something fluffy and reddish-brown in colour, with faint 
black markings and a head ludicrously large and out of propor- 
tion to the rest of its body. appeared through the grass growing 
between two of the boulders. A pair of bright eyes locked out 
upon the world in curiosity mixed with astonishment, 

For this was the first time that Bagh, the tiger cub, had ven- 
tured as far as the entrance of the cavern in which he lived. His 
two sisters were huddled together In a corner at the back, just 
two balls of fur like himself, but less precocious, less adventur- 


ous. 

Perhaps Bagh inherited some of the fiery dash and the great 
bravery that made Timor, his father, king of the jungle. For his 
sire was a fierce and fearless tiger, against whom even an 
elephant hesitated to pit his strength, 

Bagh had no recollection of Timor, for Seeta, his mother, had 
removed her three cubs to this cave from the place where they 
had been born; a place which neither Bagh nor his sisters could 
remember as their cyes were then closed. Secta had moved 
because she knew that Timor, her mate, could not be relied 
upon, In a moment of carclessness he might tread upon one of 
them, perhaps breaking a little back or leg under his great 
Weight. Ina moment of anger he might gently slap another, and 
that’ slap, although to him a very. mild gesture, would be 
enough to crush the cub into oblivion. And lastly there was 
always the danger that Timor might one day be inordinately 
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hungry. so hungry that he would think nothing of making a 
light meal of one of his offspring, sufficient to serve as an 
appetizer until the next real meal came along. 

At the moment the cubs were alone, for Seeta had left the 
cave. This was not at all usual. for she had never left them 
during the hours of daylight. She guarded the cave assiduously, 
only going out under cover of darkness to hunt for food for 
herself, food which comprised the other animals of the jungle 
and such domestic species. like cattle. as she could come across. 

Fresh meat. until now, had not been a problem for the cubs, 
for Seeta still suckled her offspring that nestled and clawed 
their way through the fur on her belly to her teats, where they 
could have their fill. But fresh meat was very necessary for 
herself, because not only had she to maintain her own strength, 
but the strength of the three young lives that were dependent 
upon her. 

But Seeta had heard a sound—the sound of human voices— 
and that had driven her out of the cave with mixed feelings of 
fear and anger. Fear, that some of the hated species that walked 
upon two legs had come to hurt or destroy her little family: 
anger. that members of this puny race should dare to come so 
close to the cave in which she had her young. All the wild 
animals kept far away. 

Seeta glided down the hill from the prominence where the 
cave was situated. Her tread was silent and her powerful, beauti- 
triped body was lithe and graceful as she passed from 
der to boulder, taking advantage of every inch of natural 
cover, stealing nearer and ever nearer to the source of the dis- 
turbing sounds. 

She saw them then. A party of wood-cutters, walking in 
single file across a spur of the hill towards the valley that lay 
beyond. Here they would spend the next few hours felling 
timber in accordance with a contract between the Government 
Forest Department and a neighbouring wood merchant. They 
chatted happily as they walked one behind the other, their axes 
‘on their shoulders, entirely oblivious of the tigress that even 
now was watching them, 

Tumultuous thoughts raced through Secta’s mind as. with 
half-closed eyes she peered over a fallen tree trunk that lay across 
the jungle floor, her ears pressed tightly back against her skull 
while she trembled violently with suppressed emotions of fear 
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and rage. Her head lay low between extended forepaws and her 
hind legs were gathered beneath her belly, ready for the charge 
that would bring destruction to her enemies. Full length behind 
her on the ground lay her tail: only its tip twitched spasmodic- 
ally, nervoutly. portraying her growing excitement. 

The wood-cutters drew closer as they followed the path that 
wound through the forest. Sceta held her position behind the 
tree-trunk, her muscles bunched and ready for instant action, 
While contlicting thoughts still raced through her feline brain, 
Those five men never knew that their fate lay in the balance that 
day, a balance that at any moment might be tipped against 
them and bring a thundering, roaring demon upon their un- 
suspecting selves. But their karma was in their favour: their 
time had not yet come: simply. they were lucky. 

For at the last moment Seeta’s inherent fear of the human 
race overcame her urge to cause their destruction. She still 
crouched; silent. trembling, but nevertheless passive. And then 
the moment of danger passed; for the men were drawing away 
and their voices grew fainter, dispersed by the jungle breeres 
into the aistes of the forest. They turned a corner in the pathway 
and vanished from sight. 

Seeta stood up, uttered a low guttural snarl, half in disdain 
and half in relief, She turned and started to ascend the hill. 
retracing the path by which she had come. 

Bagh’s wide and wondering eyes still gazed out into the 
glistening sunlight of an Indian autumn when he saw something 
moving and drawing closer. Tiny as he was, he crouched back- 
wards on his haunches, trembling violently, his little ears flatten- 
ing themselves against his little skull. Those lustrous eyes that 
had been so big and bright only a moment before half-closed 
themselves in rage and suspicion; a comical snarl contorted his 
baby face, and he spat viciously in the manner of an angry cat 
against the enceming enemy who now loomed large before 
him. 


Aut it was only Seeta returning to her cave. She stopped beside 
him and stooped her massive head to lick him affectionately 
with 9 rough tongue. The gesture, although made with motherly 
love, was packed with such unconscious force that the cub 
tumbled over upon his back, where he lay with his four legs up 
in the air. his tiny claws extended menacingly in defence. Secta 
rolled him over with another lick. gripping him gently by the 
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seruff of his neck with her powerful fangs. She lifted him off the 
ground tenderly, lovingly, and carried him to the rear of the 
cave, his legs dangling helplessly in that powerful yet gentle 
grip. There she dropped him at the spot where his two sisters, 
Meena and Leela, were still huddled together in wonder at what 
was happening, but relieved at the return of their mother. 

Seeta licked all three vigorously, cleaning and brushing down 
their little fluffy coats, For the soft, fine hair that forms the coat 
of an adult tiger had not yet appeared and would not do so for 
nearly four more months 

Then she flopped down on the rocky floor beside them and 
rolled over on her back with her four legs apart. It was an 
invitation to her babies Simultaneously they crawled over to 
her, cach little mouth seeking a teat, while three pairs of fore- 
paws worked themselves into the long hair of her belly, rubbing 
and coaxing the milk to flow into the three eager little mouths, 


* 


Bagh thrilled with excitement. For something special seemed 
to be happening today. 

He was older. Four months had passed and his baby fur had 
given way to the reddish-brown and black hair-markings of an 
adult tiger. Moreover, he had become noticeably bigger and 
heavier than cither of his sisters. His head, for one thing, was 
more massive, while his paws were proportionately larger than 
theirs. What was most important, he was bolder, fiercer and had 
adeeper growl 

Until now, the three cubs had been content to gambol in the 
twilight of the cave Once or twice they had tumbled outside. 
At first, Sceta had curbed their adventurous spirit by voicing a 
low. rolling. purring sound, to call them back. Whichever of 
them did not heed her was punished at once by a slap of her 
forepaw that would be enough to send the erring cub scurrying 
into the cave as fast at it could scramble. 

But this evening everything had been rather different. Seeta 
had stepped outside the cave and looked back at them, emitting 
a throaty mewing sound. They had approached her hesitantly, 
expecting to be reprimanded for doing so. But she had again 
walked forward a few paces. Then she had looked back and 
mewed once more. They had followed her again, For the third 
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time she had advanced and called them, and they had followed. 
‘Thus, leading the way, Secta took them on their first journey 
into the jungle—that vast expanse of hill and dale, valley and 
mountain, of mighty, giant, vine-entangled timber and dense 
bush: of grassy glades and crystalclear streams, where the water 
gurgled and purled over pebbly stones and between rocky 
boulders and the gnarled roots of many plants, The jungle, so 
black and forbidding on dark nights when the fire-flies Hitted 
like elfin lamps between the boles of massive trees: that looked 
so different on moonlit nights under the brilliant light of the 
Queen of the Night as she sailed her majestic way through the 
starspangled ocean of the sky: that could be so awesome on a 
stormy night as it reverberated to the crash of thunder, while 
the brilliant lightning streaked across the rain-laden clouds with 
the pattern of piant rivers on a map, and the clouds emptied 
themselves in solid sheets of water, turning the trickling stream- 
lets into raging torrents. The jungle that could be so silent and 
yet so noisy, as it resounded to the roars of Timor the tiger, or 
the agonised shrick of his dying victim; that appeared so lonely, 
hat could be so cruel and was yet 
ind: that would be for these three cubs a place of un- 
restrained freedom, where they could roam at will; that would 
be their home! 

Seeta did not take them far that evening. Perhaps just a 
couple of hundred yards. But enough to impress on their playful 
minds that there was a bigger world, where there was perhaps 
much more to do than just romp and play and eat and sleep, as 
they had been doing since they were born 

She took them out again the following evening, and consider- 
ably further this time, bringing them back to their rocky home 
at dusk, 

The third day was a red-letter day in their lives. This time 
Seeta le them out of the cave much later than she had ever 
done before, The rim of the sun was sinking behind the jagged 
mountain to the west as she glided gracefully downhill, the 
rippling muscles of her shoulders bunching and unbunching 
themselves at each step, the three cubs stumbling and falling 
Gumsily over the stones behind her. And then they reached the 
foot of the hillock and the ground became more level. 

Secta led them along a narrow, winding game-trail. The 
jungle walled them in on both sides. Frequently she would stop 
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in her tracks, obviously listening or waiting for something. 
Instinct prompted the three cubs, walking in single file behind 
her. to stop too, Of course, they had not yet learned to listen. In 
any case, they would not know what to listen for. After perhaps 
a mile they came to a little muddy water-hole, Trees and long 
grass grew all around. 

Sceta Ied them off the track for some yards. Then she 
crouched down. flat ta the ground, behind a particularly big 
clump of lemongrass, The cubs snuggled close beside her. 

Bagh thought the opportunity a good one to sneak a little 
milk, and began to burrow his small wet nose beneath his 
mother’s belly in an effort to find one of her teats. This time she 
growled almost inaudibly while she struck him a heavy: blow 
with her right forepaw. The blow was just a casual one, but it 
knocked Bagh over, and he sprawled on his back in the long 
grass, daved and hurt by the unexpected action. With his big 
eyes he gazed at her in wonderment. Seta was taking no {urther 
interest in him. She had resumed her posture of rapt attention, 
waiting and watching for he knew not what. 

Bagh slowly struggled to his feet. Hesitantly and apologetic- 
ally he crept back to crouch at his mother's side. 

They remained thus huddled together for quite a long time. 
‘Then Seta appeared to flatten herself still closer to the ground, 
her massive head sinking between outstretched forepaws. 
Simultancously, she drew her hind legs up beneath her, while 
the top of her outstretched tail began to bob up and down 
jerkily. For a moment Bagh was tempted to play with it. 

The cubs continued to watch their mother and copied her 
every movement. Then they heard it: the faintest of sounds, but 
nevertheless clearly audible. A pebble had been overturned 
somewhere and had clinked faintly against another. What 
could have caused that pebble to move? 

Seconds later they heard the faint sound of something rather 
heavy brushing its way gently and cautiously through the 
undergrowth that overlapped the trail along which they had 
just come 

Seeta drew her hind feet even closer and tighter beneath her. 
The tip of her tail lashed from side to side, and her whole supple 
frame quivered gently. 

The brushing sound drew nearer. It was now almost opposite 
their hiding-place. Seeta raised her body ever so slightly off the 
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ground. Then she began to rock herself backwards and forwards 
imperceptibly. It was a graceful, soundless, rhythmic motion. 
Little did the cubs know she was balancing her body for the 
charge that was to follow. 

Then, as if propelled by a giant spring, her striped frame 
hurtled through the air. 

The splendid spotted stag—for that was the animal that had 
been approaching the water-hole—had been particularly 
cautious in reaching the pool. He was well aware of the many 
dangers lurking in the dense undergrowth that surrounded it on 
all sides. Many of his kind had already fallen prey to the hungry 
jaws of tigers, the cruel claws of panthers, the insatiable 
ferocity of wild-dogs and the subtle cunning of human poachers 
who had from time to time hidden in the undergrowth and 
ambushed them on the way. 

For some time the stag had been sniffing the air for a sign of 
danger. but there seemed to be none. True. there was a strong 
breeze blowing from the south-west, a herald of the oncoming 
monsoon, that would disperse the scent of any foe hidden to 
the east of the game-trail. The spotted-stag would have felt far 
more secure if he had been able to circumvent the pool on that 
dangerous eastern side. But the brush was far too thick, and 
even he could not force his dappled body through the inter- 
lacing barrier. 

So he had deliberately made a noise by brushing his sides 
against the bushes, hoping to tempt any hidden carnivore or 
other enemy to launch its attack while there was still room and 
time enough for him to wheel around and fice to safety. But 
nothing had happened. There had been no attack, and no sign 
of any sort to cause hin alarm 

So the stag was reassured that there was no immediate 
danger. In any case, he was very thirsty. It had been a hot dry 
day, and he had not drunk water since the previous night, at 
another pool nearly five miles away. So he advanced a few more 
mincing steps towards the muddy rim. 

Suddenly all hell was let loose. There was a mighty rushing 
noise. A series of loud roars burst upon him, deafening his 
twitching ears. The stag wheeled about and began to run. But 
it was too late. 

Before he could gather speed, an elongated brown-and-black 
striped form burst from cover and hurtled through the air, 
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landing upon his back with a heavy thud. A mighty jaw with 
long, cruel fangs bit into his neck and throat, while curved 
talons, on two massive paws, encircled each shoulder 

‘Aarth! Aartrh! Ai-eee!’ he shricked in terror and pain as 
he crumpled to the earth with the colossal weight upon him. 

There came a pistollike report as his neck was twisted and 
snapped like a dry twig. The last piteous appeal for help. a long- 
drawn-out and plaintive ‘Aa-aaa-rrh!” went unheeded and died 
in his throat, as the stag’s life sped into the jungle void whence 
it had come. The already-dead legs drummed a quick tattoo of 
hoofs that never again would walk those forest glades they had 
loved so well. Then the jungle was silent again, Seeta had made 
aquick. clean kill. 

Bagh and his two sisters were taken aback by the rapid 
sequence of events, At one moment their mother had been with 
them: at the next she had launched herself at the unseen object 
which they had heard moving along the jungle trail. There had 
followed the loud thud of a body falling heavily to the ground, a 
succession of agonised screams, the dhup-dthuphup sound of 
something heating rapidly against the earth, and then silence, 
utter and complete 

The cubs hunched together, cowering ina huddied, trembling. 
frightened group. Perhaps something terrible had happened to 
their mother. Then Seeta called them with her low, guttural but 
persistent summons. 

Hesitantly they disentangled themselves and crept forward 
cautiously and fearfully, They saw Seta standing over a fallen 
animal, her muzzle and jaws dripping with something red—the 
red of freshly spilled blood! 

‘A transformation suddenly overcame the three cubs. A 
moment earlier they had been trembling with fear. Now they 
were three small demons, growling loudly at the sight and smell 
of the rich red blocd that covered the dappled hide of the dead 
stag, They snarled and spat at cach other. Then Bagh, heavier 
and bolder than his two sisters, suddenly fell upon Leela. the 
youngest of the trio, who had taken a pace towards the dead 
jnimal. With claws fully extended, he slapped her quickly 
‘across the face and snout with rapid, right and left blows of his 
paws, and before she could recover from her surprise, he bit her 
viciously on the ear with his sharp young teeth. 

“The cubs were accustomed to rough play among themselves. 
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but little Leela realized for the first time that this was no game. 
It was a vicious and deliberate onslaught by her infuriated 
brother. She gave ground and moved a couple of yards away, 
behind a ‘vellari’ bush that afforded protection against further 
attack, But Bagh had lost interest in Leela as he saw his other 
sister, Meena, approaching the fallen stag, He sprang upon her in 
turn and bit her on the neck, while his left hind-foot raked her 
right side with its sharp claws. But Meena was made of sterner 
stuff than Leela. Twisting around beneath him to free her neck. 
Mcena rolled on to her back, gathered her hind legs together 
beneath Bagh’s belly, and drove upwards and backwards with 
all her might. Bagh screamed with pain as the talons scored deep 
parallel scratches through the protecting white fur on his 
stomach and into the soft skin beneath. Now it was Bagh’s turn 
to take shelter and leave his sister, Meena, complete mistress of 
the situation for the moment 

Seeta had squatted down on her haunches and was alternately 
regarding the dead stag and her squabbling cubs. Now she 
walked around to the rear end of the hill. Burrowing her head 
between its thighs, she tore open the outer shin with one power: 
ful wrench. There was a splitting. ripping sound and the stag's 
bowels spilled out upon the green jungle grass. Pxcrement that 
had already formed into balls and was about to be shed tumbled 
from the ruptured guts. Seeta lowered her head and sniffed the 
mess for a few seconds. Despite her poor sense of smell her snout 
wrinkled in disgust. Then she settled herself on the ground and 
stretched her right forepaw into the hole she had made. She 
groped inside. finding the stomach and upper intestines with 
her long hooked claws, Methodically and purposefully she drew 
them out of the dead animal to join the bowels and excrement 
on the ground before her, The stomach burst. disgorging half- 
digested grass and leaves. Blood from the cavity trickled out in 
a sluggish stream to form a small pool on the sward. and quickly 
soaked into the dried earth. 

But Seeta was still not satisfied, for like all tigers she was a 
clean feeder. With her paw and teeth she gathered the mess 
together and dragged it along the ground for a few feet. Then. 
assured that it was not in her way, she returned to the kill and 
settled down to a meal. With her head against the hole she had 
made, and which was now quite large. she seized a thigh and 
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tore away a large chunk of flesh and skin, which she began to 
swallow in great mouthfuls. 

The three cubs had now forgotten their recent differences 
and, attracted by the sight and smell of fresh meat and blood. 
approached from ditferent directions. Excited, ravenous, and 
with the hunting instinct and lust for blood strong within them, 
they snarled, growled, scratched and bit at each other and at 
Sceta, indiscriminately. Meena, emboldened by her recent 
victory over Bagh, suddenly fastened her jaws into the end of 
a strip of flesh and hide which Seeta was in the process of eating. 
Growling and spitting viciously, she shook her head vigorously 
in an attempt to loosen Seeta’s hold at the other end. 

But she had made a bad mistake and a fundamental one at 
that. No animal, not even a tgress with cubs, is disposed to 
relinquish its food to another animal voluntarily, even to its 
own cub. With a short and savage roar, Seeta lunged at the 
erring Meena with her mighty paw, catching the cub on the side 
of its head and sending it rolling away, half-stunned by the 
force of the blow, but taught once and for all one of the 
clementary laws of the jungle: never take the risk of approach: 
ing too close to a feeding tiger. 

And thus Seeta ate until she had gorged her fill and only the 
mangled bones of the stag remained, with its four feet and neck. 
and the head still resplendent with its magnificent spread of 
antlers. 

‘Then she got to her feet, moved a few paces away, and flopped 
to the earth, to look with half-closed eyes on the scene before 
her. 

‘That action was the unspoken word of consent to the three 
youngsters that permission had now been given them to take 
their turn at the feast. Nor did they require a second bidding. 

With growls and snarls they fell upon the remains of the 
stag: struggling. twisting and squirming among blood, flesh and 
bones till their striped young hides were soon sullied and ruffled, 
and their little faces and heads. so recently pretty with the 
innocence of cubhood, looked demoniacal. 

That was the first great adventure and it lived in their 
immature little minds for quite a long time. It showed them that 
Seeta, their mother, had to kill so that they should eat; it gave 
them the smell and taste of freshly-shed warm blood, and of 
meat still warm from a body from which the spark of life had 
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just fled; and it imbued within them a longing to kill for them- 
selves, to take a life and eat of its conquered flesh and drink its 
still flowing blood. 

Sceta took her three cubs out on her hunting excursions every 
evening after that. At times they would meet with no success 
and they would return late at night or in the early hours of the 
morning, exhausted and ravenously hungry, to their forlorn 
little cave. An empty stomach would drive one or other of the 
cubs to seek for food at the old source from which they had 
been accustomed to take it—Seeta’s now-depleted udders. But 
the tigress would resent the attempt and cuff, slap or even bite 
the cub without compunction. For their teeth had become long 
and sharp. and their claws uncomfortably powerful. They hurt 
the soft skin of her belly and scratched her teats as they 
burrowed their way for milk. 

With the increase of protein in their diet as a result of these 
forages, the cubs grew rapidly both in physique and in hunting 
skill. Two months later, Bagh made his first independent ‘kill’. 
Of course. up to now he had chased and slaughtered such small 
things as he had come across. some for food and others for fun 
or just because they annoyed him: large grasshoppers and 
buttertlies. a number of frogs. bamboo-rats and. bush-mice. 
squirrels and young birds that could not yet fly properly, and 
other small insects and reptiles he had encountered. Once. while 
Sceta’s attention was elsewhere, he had located 2 porcupine’s 
burrow and had attempted to dig out the inmate. The porcupine 
had resented the intrusion and had charged out backwards, 
badly lacerating Bagh with its sharp quills and leaving a couple 
embedded in his face, His right eye had narrowly escaped 
damage, and it was some days before the quills had loosened 
themselves and fallen out. From that time he kept far from 
burrows of all Kinds, whether they belonged to a porcupine or 
any other creature 

Leela, the innocent, had disturbed a Russell's viper having its 
midday siesta beneath a clump of grass. She had stepped on the 
grass and heard a hiss: her conjecture had been correct, the 
sound came from the large fat snake with three rows of dark- 
brown diamond markings along its back. The viper struck 
fiercely, but instinct had warned Leela just in time. She sprang 
aside as the vicious spade-shaped head, with jaws agape and 
poison fangs erect, struck the spot where she had been standing 
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a moment earlier, The viper had repeatedly hissed its dis- 
approval at being disturbed, while Lecla regarded it with 
curiosity and a cocked head—but now from a safe distance. 
‘Then she had decided it was something strange that appeared 
to be dangerous and therefore best left alone, and had scampered 
on to rejoin the rest of the family. 

Many such little incidents had befallen all of them till that 
second memorable day—the day on which Bagh made his first 
real ‘hill’, His kill was a full-grown peacock! 

Peacocks are very shy birds indeed and are among the most 
alert of the sentinels of the jungle. They have marvellous sight 
and an instinct that makes them aware of the presence of any 
hidden foe, whatever its nature, Normally, an inexperienced 
tiger-cub like Bagh would not have had the ghost of a chance of 
coming anywhere near without being detected. But this particu- 
lar peacock had been injured. Just about a week earlier he had 
flown down to the fields in the village some miles away and had 
been feeding on the ragi and jowari grains that grew there. Had 
it been northern India, the bird would have been safe, as all 
peafowl are regarded as sacred and nobody is allowed to harm 
them, But the same protection is not afforded to them in the 
south, The villagers in this part of the country, especially those 
living in forest areas, have fewer scruples and welcome the 
opportunity to add a big, fat, succulent roast to their rather 
sparse and somewhat monotonous menu of rice or ragi balls 

The peacock had alighted on the field of Ramdas, and what 
was most unfortunate—for the peacock—was the fact that 
Ramdass happened to be hiding in a corner of it with his old 
muzzle-loader, primed and cocked, at his side. The shot was a 
long one, but Ramdass had taken the chance and fired. Two 
jagged pices of lead had penetrated and smashed the bone of 
the bird's right wing. The peacock had tried to fly, but found it 
impossible, His great weight required a running start and the 
full use of both wings before he could become airborne. So he 
had done the next best thing. He had run headlong back to the 
jungle that bordered the field and had disappeared before Ram- 
dass could reload. 

The week that ensued had been very difficult. He had had to 
subsist on such scarce morsels as he could find on the ground, 
and shelter at nights in the recesses of some bush instead of the 
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tops of the trees where his companions foregathered to spend 
the hours of darkness in safety. 

For his bad luck, the peacock had been feeding on the blood- 
red meaty fruit of a cactus bush that evening when he sensed 
the family of tigers approaching. For a moment he had forgotten 
his inability to fly to safety among the highest branches of the 
nearest tree. But that mistake and that moment's delay cost him 
his life. For, turning a corner in the trail. Bagh saw him and gave 
chase. Too late. the peacock remembered he could not fly and 
scampered along the ground. trying to take cover under bushes 
or whatever shelter offered. But Bagh was young and energetic. 
Moreover, he was eager to make a really big kill and saw in the 
fleeing peacock an opportunity to achieve his ambition, He 
followed in hot pursuit and at last succeeded in seizing the 
bird's tail as it was vanishing beneath a lantana bush. 

Holding firmly with his teeth, Bagh drew the wildly-flapping 
peacock out of cover. Then. relinquishing his hold of the tail, 
Bagh had quickly grasped the slender neck, swathed as it was in 
the emerald and deep blue of tiny, brilliant feathers, One crunch 
of his sharp white teeth and the bright red blood crept through 
those beautiful colours. That neck. that had been so supple and 
slender only a moment before. now fell back as the bones dis- 
integrated beneath the powerful bite. The legs kicked wildly. 
one wing flapped a few times in despair, But the peacock w: 
already dead. its beak agape as the spark of life fled from its 
shattered frame. 

Bagh had made his first real kill, and he was very proud. 

But he was not allowed to enjoy this ecstasy for long. Meena 
and Leela had seen what was happening. With envy they looked 
at the large bird hanging from his mouth. Then in unison they 
fell upon him. trying to pull the bird away. each for herself. A 
free-for-all fight ensued, while from behind a tree a short dist- 
ance away Sceta watched with eyes of patience, but also of 
pride, at the prowess of her male offspring and the spirit of her 
two daughters in attacking him. 


* 


From that time Bagh and his two sisters made big strides in 
the art of hunting and killing their natural prey, and soon they 
were able to tackle the bigger creatures fearlessly and success- 
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fully, The large sambar stag and the fierce old wild: 
still considered too powerful and too war-like: while old Bruin, 
the irrascible black sloth-bear, although quite a coward really, 
would scream and make such a noise if they came near him 
that the very pandemonium would drive them away. 

‘The cubs grew rapidly after that and became almost as big as 
Sceta, their mother. By then they were adepts at killing, and 
animals of all sorts, except the powerful bison and the lordly 
elephant, had fallen prey to their skill at some time or the 
other. Seeta had helped tiem at the beginning in some of these 
encounters, but very soon they were able, individually, to look 
after themselves and kill their prey neatly by breaking the neck, 
as Secta had so often shown them to do. 

‘This had taken time and she had taken considerable pains to 
perfect them in this art, The tigress had begun by killing three 
or four cattle ata time from the same herd, while the cubs ran 
beside her, watching her bring down the prey. Her method, they 
observed—and in this observation they were assisted more by 
instinct than by actually watching their mother—was to spring 
upon the back of the victim, and, while taking a firm grip of its 
shoulders with each of her powerful forepaws, reach over and 
grasp its throat in her enormous jaws. Then she would tug 
upwards and round. The mighty tug. together with the weight 
of the tigress on its back and the weight of the victim itself. 
would throw the creature off balance, and it would turn over 
and crash to earth with the slayer on top. This sudden turning- 
over motion. coupled with the combined weights of the 
attacker and the prey. produced such a sudden strain on the 
victim's vertebrae that the neck would invariably snap as the 
body hit the ground, The animal would die instantly, although 
Seeta would maintain her grip on its throat for a minute or two 
more. to make quite certain. 

‘The cubs had passed through many stages before they could 
attain perfection in this art. Their earlier efforts, practised on 
smaller prey. were just immature grab-as-grab-can tactics. Often 
they would make a mess of things and the animal would escape, 
badly bitten and lacerated by the cubs’ claws. At other times 
they would actually bite it to death. As their experience grew. 
they would kill in the way a panther did, by gripping the 
throat of their prey and holding on tightly until they literally 
choked it to death. The art of breaking the neck came to them 
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only after they were perhaps eighteen months old and had 
acquired enough bodily weight and sufficient strength of grip to 
hang on. 

But eventually they did succeed, and that was the time when, 
in accordance with the laws of the jungle and the provisions of 
an all-wise Nature, the stage was reached when their existence 
asa family came to an end and they began to fend for them- 
selves. 

* 


It was late October. The worst of the monsoon had passed 
and storm-tossed rain-laden clouds from the south-west no 
longer scudded across the sky to deluge the jungle with torren- 
tial showers. In fact, the winds were now blowing from the 
opposite direction, bringing occasional but lighter showers from 
the north-east. In the intervals between these few rainy days 
the weather was magnificent, the sun shone warmly, and the 
forest was newly clothed in fresh leaves on every tree, bush and 
shrub, and even the long and strongly-scented lemon grass. 
Multi-coloured orchids, dull-green beardlike moss and the drab, 
grey lichen that mantled the erstwhile bare rocks, all looked 
fresh and clean. 

Tt was autumn, and also the beginning of the mating season 
for the carnivorous creatures of the Indian jungles, Tigers, and 
panthers too, were beginning to seck their mates, and in their 
seeking became impatient and demanding. 

Among these animals it is the female that first feels the urge. 
and she freely ventilates her feelings by proclaiming to the 
jungle at large that she wants a spouse. The imperious mating 
call of the tigress and the lesser but persistent sawing of the 
pantheress are an open invitation to the males of both species in 
the vicinity that a lady is in urgent need of a lover. Domestic 
cats do the same, and just as the ‘toms" in the neighbourhood 
hasten to respond, their bigger and wild brethren hurry to oblige 
the Indy. 

‘The urge had lain dormant in Seeta for the last eighteen 
months. For one thing. her attention had been occupied by the 
cubs. She had had their welfare and education to complete. 
Secondly, an adult tiger, particularly at the time of wooing, is 
intolerant of the presence of other members of his species, 
large or small. A lover would surely have devoured her cubs, 
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Now they were bigger, but yet not big enough for a trial of 
strength against a fully-grown tiger. Seeta knew that before 
she invited a new lover she would have to part with her present 
family, and this she proceeded to do by the simple expedient of 
being as nasty’ as possible to them, seeking to drive them away 
as soon as she could. 

Bagh and his two sisters were surprised by the change in their 
mother’s behaviour. She who had been so considerate to them 
now growled and bit savagely if they dared to approach an 
animal she had slain. Even when any of the three youngsters 
brought down a prey and Seta happened to be in the vicinity, 
she would pounce upon the dead animal and rap viciously at 
her progeny: with her talons if they dared to approach 

Meena and Leela felt sad about this change in their mother’s 
attitude and made repeated attempts at reconciliation by 
pathetically mewing in their gruff manner, even turning over 
‘on their backs to allow Secta to bite and scratch them. Bagh, 
being a male, although he had also attempted to placate his 
mother at first, soon began to retaliate and mild fights ensued 

One day a climax was reached. Seeta had succeeded in killing 
a big sambar doe and was about to begin her meal when Bagh 
approached from the other end, hoping to be allowed a share 
But Seeta sprang at him and slapped him angrily across the face. 
her sharp claws digging into his soft flesh. The pain infuriated 
Bagh, and he retaliated by attacking his mother. A furious fight 
followed, during which Secta showed no quarter whatever. She 
inflicted a number of vicious wounds on her cub with her 
powerful teeth and talons, which Bagh returned to the best of 
his ability, But superior weight and experience began to tell, and 
after ten minutes or so of desperate fighting he withdrew from 
the contest, a badly hurt young tiger, who came to the conclu- 
sion that his mother no longer wanted his company. However. 
for some days after that Bagh still remained in the vicinity of 
the three females. although at a discreet distance. Meena and 
Leela continued to stay with their mother, but her nastiness was 
becoming more and more apparent. 

At about this time Secta began her mating call. which 
reverberated through the jungle and across the deep valleys. 
from hill to hill. Particularly at night she would send forth her 
imperious summons that could be heard for miles. 
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It was not long after that, about three days in fact, when the 
cubs heard one evening the answer to her invitation. 

At first the significance of the sound did not strike them as 
important, as they had heard the call of their own kind before 
and had come to recognize the sound of an adult tiger. But this 
time the roars grew nearer and nearer, and an hour later a big 
male tiger walked into the clearing where Seeta was seated on 
her haunches with lashing tail, while Meena and Leela sprawled 
together some distance away. Bagh was also there, but he 
crouched at the farther end of the clearing as he had not 
approached his mother again after his severe mauling. 

‘The newcomer, a magnificent male, walked in leisurely 
fashion across the clearing and came toa halt before Secta, who 
got up from her sitting position and, with tail held erect, mildly 
snarled at the tiger. He came closer to her and attempted to lick 
her face, which act of courtship she rewarded with a sharp blow 
upon his neck. 

But this was not an act of enmity or repulsion, for love-play 
among tigers is of the roughest sort. It is rather intended to urge 
the male to greater efforts to woo the tigress on the principle 
that the best things are hardest to get. He came closer and re- 
doubled his advances. 

Meena and Leela, seeing the new arrival. held back because. 
up to then, Sceta had not permitted any strange tiger to approach 
them. Now. inquisitively and probably playfully too. they both 
came forward to investigate for themselves who this stranger 
might be. Their well-meaning efforts this time met with a sur- 
prisingly rude response, Both Seeta and the tiger turned upon 
them and bit savagely. 

In their usual manner of surrender, they rolled upon their 
backs on the ground, but the adult tigers gave them no quarter 
till, with screams of fear and pain, they scrambled to their feet 
and bolted into the jungle. 

Bagh had been the silent witness and it had confirmed in his 
mind the fact that Secta wanted nothing more to do with her 
recent family, He soon found Leela and Meena crouching in a 
thicket, sadly licking their wounds, while the loveplay of Seeta 
and her new mate grew more noisy and vigorous, to culminate 
in a veritable pandemonium of roars, snarls and grunts as the 
sex-urge drove the participants to its climax. 

After some time Bagh wandered away and Leela and Meena 
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accompanied him. They were still not able to break their old 
family ties completely, and for some weeks they hunted in 
unison and shared their meals as they had been accustomed to 
do in earlier days. 

But this did not last for long. The cubs were rapidly growing 
in size, experience and selfishness, and the instinctive longing to 
fend for themselves soon overcame any lingering memories 
Bagh was the first to break away completely. which he did one 
day after a fight over another kill in which Leela and Meena 
were joined against him. From then on he was on his own and 
felt responsible to no one. All that mattered was himself, and 
the main purpose in view was to hep his stomach well filled 

The forest in which the tigers lived was well stocked with 
game and Serta’s teaching had been thorough, so that Bagh 
found comparatively little difficulty in looking after himself 
and his stomach. Nevertheless, he made an error in judgement 
one day when he saw a nice fat wild-boar rooting at the base of 
a tree, against the bole of which a creeper rose to the topmost 
branches. The boar knew that that creeper had bulbous roots 
which were good to cat and he was determined to eat them 
This made him oblivious to Bagh’s silent approach until, with a 
roar. the young tiger leapt upon his back 

‘The impetus of the attack bore the pig to the ground, but the 
boar managed to squirm over while the lashing of his hooves 
momentarily disconcerted Bagh. That mistake was a bad one 
and it proved to have very painful consequences for the young 
tiger. For no sooner did the boar get to his feet than he lunged 
forward with his sharp tusks, ane of which embedded itself in 
Bagh’s side. The boar tossed his hrad upwards and the tusk 
ripped through the young tiger's soft skin, to lay open a gaping 
wound from which blood spurted staining the nose of his 
antagonist a deep red. Surprise and pain caused Bagh to rush 
madly forward. But he was as yet inexperienced and made the 
further mistake of executing a head-on attack on the infuriated 
boar. Although lacerated badly by the sweeping talons of the 
tiger. the pig lunged again. this time against Bagh’s chest. and 
succeeded in inflicting another terrible gash. 

Bagh jumped backwards to break off the combat and to 
crouch, breathing heavily, against the ground, to recover his 
scattered wits and consider how to deal with this fearful 
antagonist. 


But a wild-boar is one of the most courageous animals in the 

Indian jungle, and now that porky’s blood was up he did not 
require time for consideration. With lowered head and flashing 
tusks he charged headlong at the discomfited tiger. Bagh saw 
him coming, and that terrible countenance with its bloodied 
snout. mingled with its own blood pouring from the numerous 
wounds he himself had intlic ted. caused Bagh to decide that 
discretion was the better part of valour. Turning tail, he bolted 
into the jungle while the boar had the temerity to follow for 
nearly a hundred yards, the glorious and undeniable victor of 
the encounter, 
Bagh had learned a useful lesson. although a very painful one 
In future he knew that, once having got a grip on his foe, he 
should never, under any circumstances, release it Secondly, the 
Wild-boar had proved 'a redoubtable opponent and he would 
have to think twice before tackling another. And the third lesson 
that Bagh learned that day was to never make the mistake of 
charging head-on into an animal that had the courage and the 
Natural weapons with which to make a counter-attack, 

Then on another day, Bagh had one more severe lesson. It 
was carly dawn and the sun had not yet risen. He was strolling 
along a game path that wound through the dew-spangled bushes 
and under canopies of overhanging trees where everything still 
lay in gloom. The path came out at the fout of a hillock and 
traversed the base of a jutting rock Suddenly Bagh noticed a 
black object before him, moving away but using the same path. 
At that distance it was a queer creature that kept going from. 
side to side of the track, stopping every now and then. Whatever 
it was, Bagh decided it was good enough for his next meal. In 
three bounds, he overtook the creature which was apparently 
unaware of his approach from behind, and leaped upon it. Then 
it was that he received a rude awakening, This strange creature 
—which turned out to be a porcupine—was not strange to 
Bagh by any means, for he had met its fellows before when in 
the company of Seeta and his sisters, and had already suffered. 
Sceta had never attacked a porcupine while the cubs had been 
with her. hut as it was a comparatively small creature, Bagh 
felt quite capable of handling the situation appropriately. Also, 
he was thirsting for revenge. Had a porcupine not hurt him once 

wefore? 
: ft the tiger had badly underestimated his puny opponent 
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and was in for a nasty surprise. At the very last moment. sense 
or instinct. or perhaps both, warned the porcupine that ke was 
in danger from behind, Instead of running away. as any other 
animal would have done, and as Bagh certainly expected, the 
porcupine did just the opposite. Spectacularly, it grew larger 
as it raised its quills and rushed backwards, full into Bagh’s face 
as he bounded towards it. 

The impact was disastrous so far as Bagh was concerned. 
Although he struck the creature with his forepaw, the only 
result was to dislodge the quills, many of which stuck in his face 
and neck. while others embedded themselves in the pads of his 
paws. For the second time, one narrowly missed his eye and 
lodged just beneath it, while another stuck in his palate. 

There was a sharp rattling sound as the porcupine adjusted 
itself after the first attack and prepared to follow-up with 
another. But Bagh had had enough. With ‘whoofs’ of pain he 
made off as fast as he could, 

For three months after that he licked and bit at the wounds 
caused by the sharp quills, More by good luck than anything 
else he managed to extract them, except for the one that had 
lodged itself beneath his eye, That one broke off, leaving about 
two inches of its length under the flesh. in time this festered 
and turned into an open suppurating sore and eventually into 
an abscess. 

Meanwhile, Bagh was unable to hunt normally. In fact, until 
he had succeeded in dislodging the quills that had embedded 
themselves in his pads, he could scarcely walk. Those were lean 
days indeed, when he ate whatever he found that could not 
escape him in his maimed condition, Fortunately, there was a 
large water hole in that part of the jungle. It was rather more 
in the nature of a small tank than a water-hole and was 
inhabited by many frogs. These, and the few crabs that he could 
catch, were his diet during those awful days. Even snails and 
grasshoppers were better than nothing as he rapidly lost flesh 
and strength, 

Eventually he managed to get rid of the quills in his fore- 
paws, Nature is a marvellous healer and Bagh’s wounds healed 
rapidly, although he was still troubled with the quill beneath 
his eye. Nevertheless he could hunt again and he made up for 
the dreadful days he had just been through by killing and eating 
vigorously until he gradually restored his strength, Then came 
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the abscess and the great pain and swelling that closed his eye 
completely. But once more Nature came to his rescue. and 
when the abscess eventually burst the two inches of broken 
quill came out with the pus that poured from the cavity. 

Another month passed before Bagh was perfectly fit. He had 
been through a harrowing time indeed, But he had learned a 
second and even more valuable lesson. The next time he saw a 
porcupine, it was Bagh and not the porcupine that ran away. 

While all this was happening. Bagh had not only Jost sight 
of his sisters, Meena and Leela, completely, but had entirely for- 
gotten them. Memories of his mother lingered vaguely, but they 
were only shadows of a forgotten past. All that now mattered 
to him was to live and eat contentedly and to enjoy each 
moment of the nights he spent in hunting, followed by days of 
lazy slumber beneath a shady tree. 

In this way another year and a half passed. Bagh was now 
about three years old and had become an adult tiger. He had 
lived and hunted alone since the family broke up and thoughts 
of companionship had never crossed his mind. 


* 


It was autumn once again and the jungle had assumed its 
post-monsoon glory. Everything was fresh and green after the 
recent rains and life was indeed a joyous thing. 

Bagh then began to experience a hitherto unknown and 
unaccountable restlessness. But nature seemed to drive him on. 
and when occasionally he happened tamect a tiger he did not 
tum away and mind his own business. Instead he would look at 
it repeatedly and even approach a little closer. The usual result 
of such inquisitiveness was a deep-throated géowl or a warning 
snarl. Nevertheless. Bagh would linger and look again. All 
unknown to him, instinct was asserting itself and the inner 
promptings of sex were causing him to seck a mate, 

Then one day he heard it a loud, insistent and imperious 
moan, It was a tigress calling. Bagh did not ascociate it with the 
sounds that Sceta had made eighteen months previously on that 
memorable day when she had sought her own new mate and 
parted company with her cubs so callously, There was no 
reason whatever, beyond intuition, to cause him to roar in reply 
and hurry towards the author of the sound. He hurried along 
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and then, behind a bush, he came upon the moaning tigress, 
sitting on her haunches and calling just as his own mother had 
done, while her tail lashed and twitched behind her, ceaselessly, 
in anticipation of an answer to her summons. 

Bagh dallied with his newly found mate for the next few days. 
He scemed to have found favour in her sight for. apart from 
the normal roughness in which they both indulged during their 
love-play and frequent acts of mating. she ceased her calling 
and appeared to be well content with his amorous exhibitions 
For a tigress it could he said she displayed a modicum of affec- 
tion towards her suitor. 

Yet, some four day's after Bagh had met the tigress and while 
they were intently engaged in caressing each other with bites 
and scratches and occasional rough licking, another male broke 
in upon the intimate scene. He was rather an old fellow, same- 
what past his prime, to judge by the appearance of his pale and 
sparse coat, but nevertheless a big specimen. 

He eyed the scene till the enamoured couple became aware 
of his presence. Bagh growled menacingly. The female growled 
menacingly, But the newcomer growled even more menacingly. 

Instinct appeared to appraise him of the situation at first 
glance. He saw that the tigress was in her prime, but still young, 
while her suitor was also young and probably inexperienced in 
the art of courting. He himself had about ten years of life behind 
him and was determined to claim this young creature as his 
mate, having little doubt that he would be able to defeat Bagh 
if it came to a fight. Perhaps he thought that if he made a 
sufficiently ferocious dernonstration he would be able to frighten 
the young male away. 

Accordingly the old tiger began to roar vociferously and 
growl hideously. At the same time he advanced step by step 
towards Bagh, inwardly hoping that if he allowed sutlicient 
time the latter’s courage would weaken, and that he would 
consider discretion the better part of valour and leave the field 
to the older suitor 

But for once the experienced tiger was wrong, Bagh was made 
of sterner stuff. Threats served only to goad him to fury, Apart 
from that he had already enjoyed three or four day's of ardent 
love-making and was not disposed to abandon these pleasures to 
a rival. Rather than retreat, he laid back his own ears and roared 
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as hideously as the advancing newcomer. The scene was set for 
a fight. 

The tigress, anticipating what was coming, soon forgot her 
affection for Bagh and lissomly walked to one side of the clear- 
ing to watch events. No doubt she was filled with the same 
feclings of pride and excitement as members of her own sex 
among the human race, when about to witness two suitors do 
battle. 

‘The older tiger was only a few yards away when Bagh rushed 
upon him with a roar and at avalanche speed. But his opponent 
was a wily beast who had known combats of this kind before, 
He leapt nimbly aside, and as Bagh flashed past raked him with 
his right paw and then followed up his temporary advantage by 
leaping upon Bagh and fastening his jaws in the younger animal's 
neck. It was a veritable death-grip and might have brought the 
fight to a short and inglorious end for Bagh had not youth and 
strength been with him. 

He somersaulted head-over-heels, and in that quick and adroit 
move turned the tables completely. The older tiger shot over his 
back and hit the ground heavily, although his teeth remained 
fastened in Bagh’s neck. Perhaps the force of the fall partially 
winded him, for Bagh felt the grip slacken slightly. He tore 
himself free at the cost of a gaping wound in his own neck and 
a portion of skin still between the teeth of his adversary: 

The youngster’s blood was up now and before the new suitor 
could recover himself, Bagh charged and grabbed his adversary 
between car and throat. The two animals bit and scratched 
savagely. tearing each other in a hundred places. But Bagh’s 
hold on his adversary’s neck was inexorable. Although the older 
animal struggled fiercely and raked Bagh repeatedly with his 
Slaying hind limbs, he could not wrench himself free, nor could 
he effectively bite his opponent in return while his head was 
held in that vice-like clutch. 

‘The tawny striped coats of the two tigers were red with blood 
and the surrounding shrubs and grass were flung up as the 
struggling animals fought for a foothold and strained against 
cach other's might 

All this while the female watched complacently, either walk- 
ing around the contestants in a distant circle or sitting on her 
haunches. She did not attempt to interfere and it seemed evident 
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that her feminine vanity enjoyed to the full the titanic struggle 
for her favours that was being waged between the two males. 

Slowly but surely age began to give way before the greater 
endurance of youth. Despite the older animal's experience, it 
was obvious he was beginning to tire But at last he managed to 
free himself, though part of his skull and jaw-bone were exposed 
where the flesh had been tor away; and Bagh, madder than 
ever, was intent upon killing his adversary who. to judge by his 
gasps. was clearly on the point of collapse. His wild struggles 
were no longer those of a combatant trying to win. but of a 
creature madly endeavouring to escape and save its own life. 

At Last he managed to break off the fight and in that moment 
turned tail to flee ignominiously. But Bagh recognized his 
advantage and followed up, leaping upon his tottering adver- 
sary and biting him again and again. The old animal fought 
back as best he could and in the course of their scuffle they 
rolled down a neighbouring nullah to its sandy bed. To his good 
fortune, a clump of dried reeds grew there and he managed 
to roll inside, Bagh following him, still intent upon making a 
kilt 

Just at that moment the female, who had been left behind at 
the place where the fight had started, called softly. Bagh heard 
the call. In his excited state, thinking that another suitor had 
arrived. he released the old tiger and leapt up the side of the 
nullah to his mate. intent upon tackling the new adversar 
Gasping for breath and pouring with blood from a hundred 
wounds. the beaten tiger seized this opportunity to make good 
his escape. 

No other admirer challenged Bagh for his mate after that, and 
for three weeks she remained his undisputed prize. And then the 
mating urge began to leave the female. No longer did she 
welcome his crude advances with her rough but willing 
response. Now she began to bite and claw at him if he attempted 
to resume his wooing, and in another week the two became 
normal animals; friends, but no longer sweethearts 

They remained together for the next four months or so. 
when it became clear that the tigress was in cub and instinct 
warned her that the time had come to separate herself from her 
protector, who would be a danger to her young when they were 
born. So one day she broke off her alliance by wandering away 
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‘on her own to seek some cave at the top of one of the rocky 
hills in the jungle, where she could litter in peace and bring 
forth her family. 


* 


Bagh had now developed into a huge and fully grown male, 
filled with confidence in himself and his strength against any 
other animal, He stalked the jungles fearlessly, killing and 
cating where and when he wished. His carlier antagonist, the 
wild-boar, held no fears for him, for he had learned the method 
of surprise attack and did not repeat his old mistakes. But he 
still gave the porcupine a wide berth. 

So far, the only creatures he had not attacked were bison and 
the elephants. These, by their very size, appeared too formid- 
able, though in his greater self-confidence and aggressiveness 
he decided one day to try conclusions with a bison. 

There were several herds of these animals in the region. for 
the foothills and deep valleys afforded abundant pasture and 
were traversed by perennial streams that ensured a regular 
supply of water at all seasons, Bison must have water and plenty 
of it, They will not stay in forests where the streams dry up 
during the hot weather. 

These herds numbered from a dozen animals to as many as 
fifty, each under the leadership of a big bull. assisted by other 
bulls of almost similar size. Moreover, instinct had taught bison 
to combine against an attack fom a common enemy, and tigers 
Were their only enemies apart from the human race. 

So Bagh realized that if he wanted to kill a bison, he would 
have to pick a female or a calf'as prey, and he would have to do 
the deed where the rest of the bison herd would not know of it, 
or else the whole group would come down upon him together 
like a line of charging cavalry. 

Soon he located a herd of these animals and hovered on their 
outskirts for two whole days. hoping to pick up a straggler. Luck 
came his way on the second day, when he found a female grazing 
all by herself. Bagh pounced upon her and, in spite of her 
comparatively great size. was rather surprised at discovering 
that she fell an easy prey to his skilled onslaught, collapsing 
beneath him with her neck neatly broken. What Bagh did not 
realize or know was that she was a comparatively young animal 
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and still immature, After that day, he began to lose his respect 
for these huge beasts. and with further kills to his credit he 
came in time to the conclusion that bison were not to be feared 
atall. 

His attacks upon the herds now increased in number and 
boldness, and one day he rushed upon a female that was barely 
a hundred yards from the rest of her grazing companions. As he 
Teapt upon her and seized her throat she just had time to raise a 
bellow of agony before the sharp crack of her neck proclaimed 
that she was dead. But that dying cry had carried to the herd 
and the big bull, who was the leader, recognizing that call of 
distress, ceased browsing and, snorting with rage, galloped to 
the place from where the cry had come. Some of the younger 
bulls inthe vicinity, also sensing danger and secing the behaviour 
of their leader, followed him. 

‘Thus the big bull, and two others almost as large, broke in 
upon the scene where the female was lying on the ground, the 
nerves and muscles in her hind legs causing those limbs to 
twitch, while Bagh sprawled over her, his hold on her throat yet 
unrelaxed, caught red-handed in his act of slaughter. 

He was unaware his felony had been discovered till he heard 
snorts of rage and the thunder of hooves on the ground. He 
looked up and there, almoxt in line, were three massive bison 
bulls bearing down upon him together. 

It speaks greatly for his courage and self-confidence that 
thoughts of flight did not for a moment enter the tiger's mind. 
Instead, there was the definite determination to defend his kill 
Never for a second did his animal nature allow him to consider 
that he was the aggressor and that they were justified in their 
purpose of avenging one of the members of their herd. So he 
leaped off the carcass and counter-charged, to mect the on-rush 
of the enraged bulls, It was a truly magnificent gesture, but a 
very foolish one nevertheless. As they were upon him with 
lowered heads and extended horns, he sprang into the air and 
‘on to the back of the higgest bull. the leader. By the very nature 
of his onslaught, Bagh’s head was facing towards the rear of the 
large bull and he gripped the heaving flanks with all his talons 
while he bit deeply into the rump. His position for the moment 
was a lucky one, because the big bull could do nothing about it, 
nor could his companions. 

The bison bellowed with rage and the excruciating pain to 
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which he was being subjected, He halted his mad rush and tossed 
his head and horns in a vain endeavour to unseat the tiger, while 
Bagh continued his vicious biting. The other two bulls stopped 
too and faced their leader, but they did not know what to do, for 
to attempt to dislodge the tiger with their horns would injure 
their leader. 

The increasing agony he was suffering prompted the bison to 
run around in circles and dash itself against the boles of the 
neighbouring trees in an attempt to unseat the devil on his 
back. He could easily have done this had he the sense to fall 
upon the ground and roll over on his back, But the instinct of 
wild animals in a fight is to try to remain on their feet. 

At last the bull saw a low-hanging bough and davhed beneath 
it. The bough caught the tiger at its rear and tore it from the 
bison’s back. Bagh fell head over heels to the ground and like 
lightning the bison and his two supporters charged upon him 
simultancously, The horns of one of the younger bulls got 
beneath the body of the tiger and by a quick toss of its head 
Bagh was thrown into the air, to fall to the ground again with a 
resounding thud. Another of the bulls ran over him, trampling 
him with his sharp hooves, And then it was the turn of the big 
bull to hand out some of the punishment he had been receiving. 
He butted the tiger before Bagh could regain his feet and his 
horn passed through the flesh of the tiger's left thigh, making 2 
hole from which the blood spouted. The other two bulls also 
rushed down upon him and Bagh became the centre of six slash- 
ing. probing horns, 

He had learned his lesson. Desperately intent only upon 
‘escape, Bagh managed to scramble over the back of one of the 
bison and dive into the undergrowth. The enraged bulls quickly 
followed, but their bulk was a disadvantage and prevented them, 
from catching up with the more supple carnivore. Thus he 
managed to escape. 

Bagh nursed his painful wounds, especially the deep hole in 
his thigh, for seven weeks. Fortunately, the point of the horn 
had only grazed the main bone without breaking it, and by 
continuouily licking with his rough tongue Bagh was able to 
keep his injury clean and free of maggots and the many sources 
of infection that would have brought about his death, 

At last the wound healed, but this incident marked the begin: 
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ning of a long series of incidents that turned this tiger into a 
veritable scourge of the region. For Bagh developed a distinct 
limp in his left hind leg. The limb became stiff and greatly 
hampered him in his hunting. making it difficult to run down, 
the beasts that hitherto had been such easy prey. 

While his leg was healing, Bagh had once again been forced 
to make do with such emergency rations as the jungle might 
allow him in the form of crabs and frogs and other slow-moving 
creatures that Could not escape, just as when he was recovering 
from the troublesome wounds inflicted by the porcupine. This 
time, however. he recovered more quickly, for though the 
wound made by the enraged bison bull was larger and deeper 
and had bled far more profusely, at least it had been a clean 
wound, unlike the smaller but more insidious injuries caused 
by the quills that had embedded themselves in his flesh. 

‘These two accidents. or perhaps only the second one, made 
Bagh feel that the world in general was an unfriendly place. 
Until then life had been an enchanting experience. He had 
found happiness in the freedom of the forest where he roamed 
at will, eating his fill when and where and how he wished; but 
the bison had changed all this. He knew now that there was a 
limit to his strength and audacity, and that he could not kill 
as he pleased. There was resentment in his heart. It smouldered 
deeply and any provocation could fan it into flame. This hap- 
pened by chance and very soon. 

Bagh was rather thin now and was limping along when he 
came to a game track leading downhill to a stream. The side 
of the hill was clothed with bamboos, and it was dark beneath, 
where the direct rays of sunlight were screened by the leafy 
stems, Faintly, he heard the crack of a young cane being broken. 
He slowed his walk at once and fell into his usual cautious 
hunting prowl. being careful to avoid stepping on any dried 
Teaf or twig that might rustle and betray his presence. 

Proceeding thus. Bagh turned a corner where the path 
circumvented a large clump of bamboo. There he halted in his 
tracks. Standing on the path with its back to him and playing 
With the tender shoots of a fallen bamboo branch was a baby 
elephant, It was obviously a very young animal. for long hair 
still covered its pinkish-grey. tender skin, The calf began to 
squeak and squeal with delight as it struck the stem and 
attempted to tear off its leaves. 

x 
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Bagh was hungry, and here was a meal that would fill his 
stomach for some days at least. Within a few seconds of catch- 
ing sight of the baby elephant he was bounding forward. Almost 
in silence he sprang upon it and seized its neck. The baby 
squealed in terror as it sank to the ground with the massive tiger 
above 

But in his haste, Bagh had forgotten a fundamental fact. Baby 
elephants do not wander about the jungle on their own. Their 
mothers are in close attendance. In this case the mother hap- 
pened tobe standing on the other side of the bamboo clump and 
hence had not been visible to Bagh on the track he was follow: 
ing. 

‘iearing her baby's cry of alarm, the mother turned around 
to sce a tiger in the act of killing it. Sudden fury shone in her 
eyes, and with trunk curled inwards she trumpeted shrilly and 
charged to the rescue of her infant. intent on saving its life 

Worse still for Bagh, the mother and her calf were members 
of a large herd. Other elephants were grazing in the vicinity 
and heard the calf's call of distress and its mother’s scream of 
rage. The bulls began trumpeting on all sides as they hurried to 
the rescue. 

Pandemonium broke loose. Bagh released his hold on the 
calf’s throat and raised his head to roar madly, thinking that by 
doing so he would frighten off the mother, But nothing could 
stop her charge and, reaching out with her trunk, she seized the 
tiger around his body and tore him from the calf. 

Bagh managed to wriggle free and leap upon the clephant's 
face. biting savagely at her forchead and digging decp! 
the rough hide with his fore-claws in order to keep his hold. 
mother. now maddened with pain and fear, tried to dislodge him 
by brushing her forehead against a bamboo clump where the 
sharp spikes pierced Bagh’s body in all directions, 

Just then a big bull elephant arrived on the scene, Unlike the 
two bison who had not known what to do to assist their lord 
and master when Bagh had leapt upon his back. this bull was a 
cleverer creature. Elephants, as everybody knows, have a great 
deal of intelligence. 

He stretched out his trunk and wrenched the tiger off the face 
of the female. Bagh struggled madly in his grip. while the bull 
raised him aloft and then dashed him heavily to the ground. 

With the breath knocked out of him, the terrified tiger looked 
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up to see the infuriated bull bearing down upon him to trample 
him to pulp. Close behind the bull was the revengeful mother, 
They were almost upon him when he staggered to his feet, and 
with painfully aching ribs Bagh made a dash for the bamboo 
clump and thence into the forest. 

His mortification was now complete. No longer was he the 
proud and fearless forest hing who had stalked the aisles of the 
jungle unafraid of any living thing that might move there. His 
courage had gone. His ego had received a severe blow. Ie knew 
now that the mighty bison and the still mightier elephants were 
his masters in size and strength and he knew the fearless cour- 
age with which they defended their families. And lurking still 
in his subconscious mind was the shameful memory that even 
the puny porcupine had given him a drubbing. For the first time 
in his life Bagh knew fear and with it was born a touch of 
cowardice. Now he would think twice before he attacked, and 
he would only tackle such creatures as he knew were quite 
defenceless. 

‘The first on such a list were the cattle that fed in the village 
pastures bordering the forest and were brought by their owners 
into the jungle to graze during the summer months when the 
grass withered away in the farmsteads and in the nearer fields, 

It happened to be summer at this time, and one by one Bagh 
began tu kill and eat the bulls and cows of the herds that were 
driven into the jungle every day. He was still a big and powerful 
tiger. although considerably cowed by his recent setbacks. The 
limp in his hind-leg did not prevent him from stalking and 
finishing off these domestic animals, governed as they were by 
no instincts of caution as are the regular denizens of the forest. 

Then the rains came, and the herds were no longer driven into 
the jungle. The grass sprouted again in abundance in the many 
acres of waste land around the little hamlets adjoining the 
reserved forest where Bagh had his home. 

But the tiger's hunger remained and had to be appeased. 
Besides, he had not only formed a new habit, but he actually 
liked the taste of raw beef. So he had no alternative but to follow 
the herds of cattle into the pastures where they browsed, attack 
and kill them there, and then carry off their carcasses into the 
security of the jungle where he might be left alone to feed in 
peace. This was a comparatively simple matter for Bagh, and 
again he grew: very contented with life and the easy way in 
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which he was procuring his food, plentifully and as often as he 
wished. Never more would he need to exert himself In stalking 
and killing the more cunning and elusive animals of the jungle, 
and there was absolutely no risk of retaliation, 

However, the owners of the herds were not happy. In fact 
they Were very upset, The Indian peasant is far from rich, and 
very often his few cattle are his sole wealth. His capital is not 
to be counted in cash, but in the fields or the cattle that he might 
own, and the death of even a calf is a financial blow from which 
he is slow to recover, When these deaths become frequent and 
are caused moreover by the depredations of a tiger, the ryot is 
placed in a desperate situation and feels that God Himself has 
inflicted a severe scourge upon him. 

Generally the peasants do nothing but bemoan their sad fate. 
Occasionally they seck help and beg that the tiger be destroyed. 
Only very rarely does one of them decide to help himself by 
trying to kill the oppressor. 

But every rule has its exceptions and so it was that Gun- 
dappa. a poor herdsman, decided that as nobody had come 
forward to help him he would do something himself about 
putting an end to the tiger, Gundappa had already lost three 
valuable animals to ts voracious appetite—two fine fat cows 
and a young bull. A further catastrophe of this nature would 
ruin him, 

There were difficulties to overcome, however. In the first 
place, Gundappa did not possess a gun of any sort, Secondly, 
poisoning was out of the question as he, a simple villager. could 
nor purchase a sufficient quantity of any of the more elficient 
poisons for the purpose he had in mind. The sale of such poisons 
0 the public was strictly controlled and required a certificate, 
Decoctions, maile from poisonous leaves and barks, were 
unlikely to be sufficiently powerful to kill a tiger. Powdered 
glass way a much-favoured medium, often employed locally by 
jealous husbands and wives who sought a means 10 rid them: 
selves of unfaithful spouses, But this would have to be adminis 
tered ina very large dose to destroy an animal as big as a tiger, 
He would most certainly become suspicious when cating from 
a kill that had been treated with powdered glass, quite apart 
from the quantity required. 

‘The only other possibility was to trap the tiger, but there was 
no ready-made steel trap in the village and Gundappa felt that 
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to make a wooden trap-cage would not prove successful. The 
tiger would be too wily to enter it. 

He sought advice from village friends and one of them volun- 
teered to borrow a large. stecl-jawed trap owned by his cousin, 
who lived in a village bordering an extension of the same forest. 
about twenty-five miles away. He said he would fetch the con- 
traption provided Gundappa lent him a bullock-cart to fetch it. 
as the trap was very large and heavy. To this the aggrieved 
herdsman readily consented. If the trap did not actually kill 
the tiger, they hoped that it would hold him till morning. when 
the whole village could turn out and slay him with spears and 
clubs. 

None of them were wise enough to foresee a possible alterna- 
tive, that the tiger might escape, perhaps maimed in some way 
for life. And none of them even remotely considered the terrible 
consequences of this. Rather, they all congratulated themselves 
and each other on what seemed to be the ideal solution to a very 
knotty problem. 

Accordingly the trap was fetched in the cart. It was a most 
diabolical contrivance, with huge steel jaws that, when opened 
to their fullest extent, covered a diameter of nearly a yard and 
required four men to keep them apart. Eagerly they awaited the 
moment when the tiger would make his next kill so as to put 
their fiendish device to the test. 

Fortune soon favoured them and so did Bagh. Two days later 
he killed a large cow just at the border of the jungle. The con- 
spirators were highly elated. Firstly. the cow did not belong to 
any of them. Secondly, the tiger had not had time to eat more 
than a mouthful. They knew the very first thing he would do 
when he returned to feed, would he to start at the tender udder, 
which is most favoured by all carnivores, both for its delicate 
flesh and for the milk which they love to drink. 

They set to work, laying the spread jaws of the trap directly 
over the lower regions of the dead cow, which was lying on its 
side, and concealing the steel with grass and leaves, after attach- 
ing the short length of stout chain to an iron stake. It was hoped 
that, in reaching for the nether regions of the cow. the tiger 
would get his head or paw caught in the trap, and that it would 
hold him firmly while he roared and struggled to escape, till 
they could come and put an end to him. When they left the 
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very good job. 

And they had, Bagh came that night for his feed. He was 
hungry. Moreover, he remembered he had killed a milking-cow. 
Bagh loved milk, In fact he would have liked to have drunk some 
of that milk after the killing: but the herdsmen had come to 
know of his deed when the rest of the cattle in the vicinity had 
bolted. These herdsmen had stood afar off and shouted and 
waved their sticks. Some of them had even dared to throw 
stones. Altogether it had been too disturbing So Bagh had 
dragged the cow away for some distance and concealed it in 
what he thought had been a safe place. deciding to return that 
night to drink the milk and eat the tlesh in peace. 

But he did not know that the herdsmen had later followed the 
dragmark left by the carcass and had discovered the place where 
he had hidden it. 

Bagh approached his kill with little caution and gazed at it 
for a few seconds. Then he walked up to the tempting udder. 
crouched down on his belly in front of it with the full expecta: 
tion of having a good drink of milk. stretching his neck forward 
to bite the soft, white tlesh. 

At that moment his mouth touched something hard that was 
covered with grass. and with a snap the teeth of some monster 
he had never met or scen before fastened themselves on either 
side of his neck. He roared and roared with pain. anger and fear, 
struggling desperately and using all four feet to try to rid him- 
self of this dreadful thing that clawed into his flesh. 

‘The spring was powerful, requiring the strength of four men 
to overcome it, but Bagh was much stronger than four men. He 
fought free within a few minutes, leaving one of his eyes behind 
him, torn from its socket as the sharp tceth of the trap scraped 
over his face. 

Screaming roars of agony and fear, Bagh fled. Madly he 
rushed into the jungle; anywhere. so long as he could get away 
from the intense pain that was torturing him. But from that he 
could not escape. It was to torment him for many days and many 
weeks to come, 

For the third time, Bagh underwent a period of enforced 
starvation, Although none of his four legs had been affected, 
he had lost his left eye entirely, part of his left ear had been torn 
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off, and his face and neck were badly scarred, while his upper 
right canine tooth had been broken in half. 

So great is the endurance of the creatures of the wild that the 
tiger recovered from this affliction just as he had survived his 
earlier tribulations, Each had taught him a lesson. The encounter 
with the porcupine had made him cautious about attacking 
apparently small and defenceless creatures. The bull bison had 
impressed on him the folly of waging war on heavier creatures, 
particularly in numbers. The two elephants had very markedly 
emphasized the earlier lesson Finally. an obviously dead animal. 
which he himself had killed earlier in the day, had somehow 
come to life and sucereded in injuring him severely. Once more 
the world seemed to him an unkind place, in which he would 
have to exercise the greatest stealth and caution if he wished 
to continue to live. 

But at the very back of his mind he associated this strange 
happening with the owner of the dead cow. 

While he was consalescing. Bagh was forced to go back to 
his diet of such small creatures ashe could capture. This did not 
last for long, for he was still a young and healthy animal; but it 
lasted long enough to cause him to lose something of his sleck 
appearance. And the scars on his face, accentuated by the miss- 
ing left eye, as well as the torn ear and broken tooth, combined 
to give him a diabolical appearance. The once-beautiful and all- 
powerful Bagh now looked a veritable fiend, ugly and deformed 

Time soon showed that this tiger not only looked a devil 
incarnate, but had actually become one. This beautiful creature 
had now become a skulking. cunning and frustrated beast, bent 
only upon destruction, a quick meal, and an equally: quick 
escape in order to repeat the deed in safer regions further away. 

The climax to these events occurred very soon after the 
accident, even before Bagh had completely recovered from his 
wounds. Because he was able to hunt only the smaller creatures, 
that were quite insufficient in number and size to fill his belly, 
he was desperately hungry as one noon-day he slunk along a 
forest-line that divided the jungles on the north from the village 
ficlds to the south. 

Noon is not the normal time of day for a tiger to be out hunt- 
ing. Ordinarily he should be fast asleep beside some forest rill. 
digesting the heavy meal he had eaten the night before. But 
alas. those good days had become a thing of the past, Bagh still 
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the strength, but his prowess in hunting had largely 
gone, due to his dragging hind-leg and the fact that he now had 
only one eye. Most of all, his self-confidence had gone, and his 
whole being showed a hunted, furtive look. 

So he was hungry, desperately hungry, and even the stifling 
heat of noon did not keep him in the cool shadows until the sun 
sank in the west and the approach of evening, when the killers 
of the night would waken lazily and stretch contentedly in 
Preparation for the hours of hunting. But this particular killer 
could not wait till then; he was too hungry. 

From a great distance Bagh heard the sound—the hollow 
sound of the two wooden blocks strung around the necks of the 
bulls and cows that had been sent outto graze. 

The herd was being driven along the fire-line, probably to the 
small pool called Dassamcheruvu, situated some six furlongs 
away and just within the forest to the north of the fire-line, The 
crude wooden ‘bells’ were intended to assist the herdsmen in 
locating their charges once they entered the jungle thickets. 
where they might be difficult to find. The hollow sound of the 
wooden clappers striking against each other might, moreover, 
deter any camivore from attacking, and that would normally 
have been the case. 

But this was an exception. Bagh was ravenously hungry. The 
saliva dribbled from his half-open jaws; he panted with the heat, 
obsessed as he was with the one idea of putting something inside 
the empty, longing cavern that was his belly. 

He came out on the fireline at the rear of the herd and 
perhaps a furlong away. They had just topped a rise in the 
ground and were descending on the further side. Bagh could 
not see them, but the rhythmic knocking of the ‘bells’ continued 
to assure him that they were still moving forwards. Bagh fol- 
lowed. 

When he in turn topped the rise, the cattle had reached a level 
piece of ground and were walking ina knot away from him, He 
observed with relief that there appeared to be just one human 
being in charge and that individual only a small one. 

The herdsman was, in fact, a mere boy of twelve years. The 
adult who had been sent out with the cattle had fallen asleep 
in the shale of a large banyan tree and had instructed the boy 
to drive the cattle to the pool, Dassamcheruvu, and there water 
them and graze them near the fire-line for an hour or so, after 
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which he was to drive them back to the banyan tree and awaken 
the sleeper, who would take them to the village. 

The boy. Ramu, had heard the instructions and was carrying 
them out to the letter. 

Bagh now knew that if he followed the cattle along the fire: 
line he would be scen, should the boy or any of his animals 
happen to glance backwards. So he entered the jungle that 
bordered the fire-line to the north, and, taking advantage of the 
sheltering bushes and grass, began to trot forward as best he 
could with his dragging leg 

Despite this handicap. it did not take the tiger very long to 
draw level with the moving herd. They could not hear or see 
him, hidden as he was in the jungle, but he could clearly hear 
them and even catch a glimpse of their legs now and then 
between the brambles and the grass. 

Bagh still trotted forward and drew ahead of the cattle. 
Instinct, more than reason, told him that they were going to the 
pool. He knew the place perfectly. for it was a water-hole to 
which many animals came to drink in the summer months. 
Tigers. and panthers too, were wont to lie in wait near this 
pool during the night. to ambus!t an animal on its way to water, 
for on its way back He had in this way accounted for many a 
proud sambar or gentle spotted:deer in the good old days. He 
recollected Killing a monstrous boar there, almost at the edge 
of the water, and remembered with satisfa that it had been 
even larger than the one that had taught him such a lesson in 
his earlier years. 

The path to the water-hole turned off to the left from the fire- 
line. Just before reaching its destination, this track made its 
way past a rock that had been cleft from top to bottom many 
centuries before. The space between was choked with lantana 
and undergrowth and provided no hiding place. But Bagh knew 
he could climb to the top of either rock. and there. by lying 
flat on his belly, watch the herd pass below him 

He did not know if he would have the courage to leap down 
upon one of the animals. But he Cambered up the rock and took 
his position of ambush, lying prone on the top. He found the 
stone uncomfortably hot from the blazing sunshine that fell 
directly upon it; so much so that he was compelled to raise his 
belly slightly off the rock to eepit from direct contact with the 
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surface, distributing the weight of his body over his four legs 
that were drawn in below him. 

‘Soon he heard the cattle coming. Then the leading animal 
appeared, a tall and rather stringy bull with long horns that 
almost met at their tips and would be quite useless as weapons. 
The rest of the herd followed closely. The path was rather 
narrow here, and the animals stumbled and jostled against cach 
other in their haste to reach the water. None seemed inclined to. 
give way to a neighbour and they lurched forwards in acompact 
mass. the blocks of wood suspended from their necks striking 
together, and their hooves striking against each other and the 
rock. A cloud of dust arose above their sweating backs, hanging 
like a pall over the moving beasts. 

Very soon the main body of the herd had passed on. A few 
stragglers brought up the rear. These consisted of two quite 
different sorts; those who were sickly and emaciated and could 
not keep pace with the rest. and one or two females in calf. At 
the end came a young cow. heavily pregnant. Her calf would be 
born in a day or two. Behind her strode the lone boy in charge 
of the cattle, taking big steps and trying to keep his feet within 
the sandals that were obviously several sizes too large for him. 
No doubt he had stealthily borrowed them from the sleeper 
beneath the hanyan tree, but with the full intention of returning 
them. just as tealthily. when he got back and before the owner 
awakened. For there were many thorns on the ground, and the 
baked earth was hot beneath the midday sun. Ramu, the boy, 
felt perfectly justified in taking the sandals surreptitiously, for 
he knew he was doing the sleeper a great favour by consenting 
to drive the herd to the pool. The sandals would have been 
refused anyhow, had he asked for them honestly. Resting across 
his shoulder. and supported at cither end by his raised hands. 
was the usual five-foot staff, the emblem and sole protection of 
the grazier in India. The elder herdsman had lent him the stick 
before going off to steep. 

The pregnant cow came along and was almost below Bagh. 
Nearly every animal in front had passed around a bend in the 
pathway. The cattle-boy was quietly humming the tune ‘Gori 
Gori’ to himself. It was quite new, so far as Indian music went. 
and he had heard it recently ata village travelling-cinema that 
had come to the town of Thali where he had gone to buy the 
month's supplies for his parents, 
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A few seconds more and the pregnant cow would have passed 
out of range of a direct leap. The recollection of his recent 
experience and a latent fear of human beings. represented by 
the twelve-year-old boy, waged a tremendous conflict against 
the pangs of hunger within the terribly-scarred head. 

Hunger won! 

Like a bolt from the blue, the tiger descended from above, his 
massive weight landing heavily upon the back of the already- 
burdened cow. She collapsed. And before she knew quite what 
was happening. a powerful jaw seized her throat from behind. 
She struggled to her feet. and that was her undoing. 

Retaining his hold upon her throat with his enormous fangs, 
and grasping her shoulders with the claws of his forepaws, the 
tiger slipped his weight to her right side. The weight, combined 
with her own, caused her to heel over and crash to the ground. 

As she did so there was a sharp cracking sound, like a stout 
stick being broken. Bagh had used his own and the cow's weight 
to break her neck. 

Ramu, still humming ‘Gori Gori’ to himself, almost collided 
with the stricken cow, sprawled upon the pathway before him 
with the tiger on top. Halting in his tracks, he swung his staff 
in a semi-circle. 

It was a thoughtless gesture, made no doubt in self-defence 
and with no intention of intimidating or striking the tiger. 

But Bagh was all worked-up by now. The taste of fresh hot 
blood. the still-quivering carcass below him. that silly puny 
little creature behind. threatening his rear with its insignificant 
stick, the fact that at the last moment it might do something to 
deprive him of his hard-won prey when he was so very. very 
hungry. all combined to irritate and excite him beyond the 
limits of caution. 

Momentarily releasing his hold on the cows throat, the tiger 
turned around and swung a terrific blow at the boy's head. There 
was a loud thud as Ramu’s skull cracked like an eggshell. 

Even as he fell dead, Bagh turned about again and grasped the 
cow's throat once more. Instinct told him that it might still be 
alive and escape. He was determined not to allow this to happen. 

The cattle in front, hearing the scuffle and sensing danger, 
galloped unheeding past the pool and scattered in the jungle. 

Bagh still held on to the throat of the motionless cow. After 
a minute or two he grew calmer. Then he released the throat 
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and stood erect to regard the fine kill he had made. It would 
provide him with at least three square meals. 

But he was worried. What of that small man-creature that 
lay bebind? He had seen many human beings before and always 
avoided them—because he had been afraid of them. In his 
undeveloped brain he faintly connected the trap with human 
agency, and he retained a healthy respect for the whole race. 
which he thought capable of great power to harm him. Could 
he have been mistaken all these years? Was a single blow of his 
paw sullicient to lay a human being low? Could it be true that, 
after all, it was casier for him to kill one of these two-legged 
creatures than any four-legged beast? It seemed unbelievable! 
It had certainly required a much greater effort on his part to 
kill the cow that now lay dead beneath him. 

And if that were so, was a man as good to eat? Hardly likely 
he thought. But then again, it might be so. Perhaps by mere 
luck he had stumbled upon a fresh source of food. 

Ragh was doubtful and he was also very hungry. So he 
crouched behind the rear of the cow, bit off its tail to allow 
more space, and then bit deep into the rectum, tearing out a 
large chunk of Hesh, Into the jagged aperture he had thus made. 
from which blood began to trickle, Bagh inserted his right fore- 
paw. He groped inside with his claws and drew out a mass of 
lower intestine, Groping again, he continucd to clean out the 
offending portions of the dead cow, including its stomach. This 
mess he dragged some few feet away and then settled down 
behind the carcassof the cow to begin his meal. 

As he did so, his yellow-green eyes gazed over the arched 
side of his victim and caught sight of the corpse of the herd-boy 
just beyond, Once again came the awareness of the ease with 
which he had killed this puny creature, and once again the 
temptation to taste of its Hesh. Bagh hesitated a few seconds 
while he deliberated whether to start on the cow before him or 
the boy just beyond, The temptation to sample that sirange 
meat grew stronger. 

He stepped over the carcass of the cow and walked up to his, 
second victim, 

It was a comparatively small ‘kill’, and the urge first to 
remove the intestines and stomach, ashe had done with the cow, 
did not seem to impel the tiger in this instance. Perhaps the 
shape of the human corpse had something to do with it. Bagh 
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lowered his head and sniffed the torso of the dead boy. He 
wanted to give ita final examination, Then he sniffed the throat 
and lingered there. 

The gravier had been naked except for a loin-cloth. One end 
of this flapped in the breeze and annayed the tiger. With a low, 
vicious growl, Bagh seized it between his tecth and tugged 
sharply. The cloth was tied ina knot and tended to resist his 


efforts. This angered him, Growling again, he began to worry 
at it until he succeeded in biting through the material and 
removing it entirely from the boy's loins 


The next second Bagh bit deeply into the boy's genitals and 
tore out a mouthful, which he gulped down, Then he settled on 
the ground, a paw over the carcass, and began to eat methodic: 
ally from the chest and stomach 

‘At that moment this carcass simply represented another meal 
fora hungry tiger: but in reality it was.a milestone in his carcer, 

For a maneater had been created; a scourge that was to 
account for the lives of four scores of human beings, and that 
would make people dread to allude to him as'the tiger’ for fear 
that the evil spirit that is believed to ride upon the backs of all 
man-eating tigers to guide them to their human prey might 
overhear and seck the speaker as the next victim. Over their 
smoky fires, people would speak of him in whispers as ‘the 
Maharajah’, behind the barricaded doors of their huts and in 
the silent watches of the night, while they listened to his moan- 
ing call floating aver the dark labyrinths of the forest 

Ragh made a good meal of the grazier. He had not been a very 
big boy, but Bagh was avery large tiger and a very hungry one 
besides. When he rose from the carcass at last, with the inten- 
tion of going down to the poo! for a drink of water, there was 
not much left of the boy but his head and parts of the four 
limbs. 

Meanwhile the herd had instinctively gathered together again 
within the precincts of the jungle where they had galloped in 
disorder. They wandered abcut for some time and then came 
upon ane of the many pathways made by themselves and other 
cattle over the years. This they followed and in due course 
emerged on the forest-line that separated the jungle from the 
fields. In a body they crossed the line, reached the fields, and 
began to wander towards the village that crested a neighbouring 
ow hillock. 
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When the animals arrived home without their attendants, 
much surprise was expressed at their non-appearance. Also 
indignation and abuse. Were they not both careless and irres- 
ponsible to have deserted their charges like this and wandered 
off on theit own? The cattle were valuable property, while the 
man and the boy were not, and the owner determined to give 
them both a good beating when at last they turned up: there 
would be no dinner that night and they would be fined three 
days’ wages. 

‘The elder herdsman, who lay beneath the banyan tree, con- 
tinued to sleep blissfully till the sun began to sink towards the 
west anil the evening shadows lengthened. Then he awoke, sat 
up. yawned, stretched his arms and for some time wondered how 
he had come to fall asleep. At last, he remembered, What on 
earth could haye become of the herd and that young rascal to 
whom he had entrusted it? No doubt the imp had forgotten all 
about him, More likely still, he had felt too lazy to drive the 
animals ll the way back to the banyan tree and had driven them 
straight to the village instead. The lazy young hound! 

‘The man rose to his feet with the intention of setting off to 
the village. 

Suddenly he remembered his sandals, or ‘chappals’ as they 
are better known, He had placed them by his side before he fell 
asleep. Now they were not ta be found. Surely the boy, Ramu, 
must have put them on, and that without his permission. when 
he had driven the herd to the water-hole. Damn the impudent 
brat! Just wait till he saw him, Govind, the herdsman, would 
teach him such a lesson! 

With these indignant thoughts, the apprehensive. grazier 
started barefoot towards the village. The adjman—or owner— 
must not come to know about his having gone to sleep. leaving 
the herd to the boy. If he did, he would probably beat him, or 
fine him, or both, So he quickened his steps, hoping to reach the 
village and warn Ramu not to tell. Incidentally, he decided he 
would cuff the young rascal and eat up his dinner that night. On 
the other hand. be might have to let him olf, provided he 
promised not to sneak! 

When he arrived at the owner's hut, Govind was dismayed to 
find the cattle already kraaled. Also a very irate adjman, who 
abused him in no unmeasured terms. ‘Son of a fallen mother," 
he shouted, ‘where have you been all this time? And where is 
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the boy? Little wonder is it that neither of you know your own 
fathers, when you cannot be relied upon to look after my cattle, 
The young brown pregnant cow is missing! Perhaps she has 
calved somewhere and has stayed with her calf. Or she may have 
been killed by a wild beast or stolen by these accursed Lambani 
‘gypsies, Go and find her." 

The owner's voice rose to a frenzy, in keeping with his rising 
indignation. 'Go and find her, Isay. And if any harm has come 
to her, I will flay you alive and throw your illegitimate remains 
to the jackals—that is, if the jackals would deign to touch 
them!" 

The herdsman had no reply. Vaguely he began to feel that 
something had gone wrong. Besides, it would soon be dark, and 
this opulent pig was ordering him to go into the jungle to 
search for the missing cow. [t was a wonder that he had not 
been asked to find the missing boy as well. Night would soon 
fall, when the wild beasts would emerge from their lairs, Fancy 
asking him to go at such a time and search for a beastly cow! 
That was the trouble with these moneyed men. They were so 
unreasonable and selfish. They thought only of themselves and 
their property. Who would care for a poor man like him, 
anyhow? 

With these misgivings, and the sceds of rebellion in his heart, 
the grazier made his way back to the forest-line, Then his mis- 
givings grew and turned to fear. There was now no room in his 
mind for rebellion. For it began to fill, increasingly as the purple 
shades of a tropic evening spread among the sombre, silent trees, 
with fear—fear that made him so nervous that he stared hard 
into cach bush he passed. If only he could avoid entering the 
forest! 

‘And then a thought occurred to him. Perhaps that little imp 
had carried out his instructions to take the herd to water at the 
Dassamcheruvu pool. If so, they would have passed this way. 
He sank down on his haunches the better to study the dry 
ground in the fading light. 

Yes. indeed; the herd had passed. Quite unmistakably, he 
could discern the marks of the beasts on the hard earth. The 
tle had been driven to the pool after all. But where, in 
Krishna's name, had the brown cow and the boy gone? Anyway, 
the pool was near and Govind decided to go that far but no 
farther. Perhaps the wretched boy had fallen asleep beside the 
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water, though that would not account for the absence of the 
pregnant cow. 

‘And so he came to pass under the same rock upon which Bagh 
had croughed a few hours before, He looked and froze in his 
tracks. Before him lay the dead cow; but closer still, almost at 
his feet, were the few scant and scattered remains of what, till 
so recently, had been the boy Ramu. 

Govind’s mental processes were not normally very agile, but 
itslowly dawned upon him that this was the work of some wild 
animal, What other animal could it have been but a tiger? And 
morcover, that very same tiger might be lurking nearby. Indeed, 
atany moment it might leap upon him and kill him, 

Govind turned and led. 

Nor did he once stop running till he burst into the enclosure 
bordering the adjman’s house and fell prostrate at the latter's 
feet. gasping for breath. 

‘The aijman saw him, recognized at once that something was 
radically wrong, thought only of his fat young cow and bawied 
the question, ‘What has happened, you fool? Tell me, quickly!” 

But words would not form on Govind’s lips till the owner 
shouted again. ‘Speak, idiot, before I thrash you" 

Then the dreadful news tumbled from Govind’s lips. ‘Master, 
she has been killed; and Ramu, too, by a great tiger. I saw it. It 
tried to kill me. It has a head so big," anit here he stretched out 
both arms with hands apart to indicate the size of the tiger's 
head which, had his gesture been correct, would have been over 
four feet from car to car. ‘Not only has the tiger killed them 
both. but it haseaten up Ramu completely” 

The adjman was too stunned to reply for a moment, Then he 
asked ina tremulous voice, “Are you certain the cow is dead?" 

And so it was that Bagh became known as one of that band 
of the most dreaded of all jungle creatures, a man-eating tiger! 

Thereafter, men and women began to disappear in slow 
succession from the hamlets in the vicinity, and from the small 
villages bordering the jungle up to twenty miles away, The inci- 
dents were few and far between at first, so that six months and 
more passed hefore the people of the area began to realize that a 
manceater was operating in their midst, For in India people often 
disappear. and it is not always that they have come to an 
untimely end. Some incur huge debts, beyond their wildest 
hopes of ever being able to repay. If they remain, the creditors 
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will catch and beat them, or perhaps they will be compelled to 
work out a term of menial service in compensation, Sometimes 
Aman meets a woman of another caste whom he can never hope 
to marry legally: or perhaps another man's wile. Inter-caste 
marriages are taboo, and there is no such thing as divorce. So 
the lovers just fade away from the scene and start life afresh 
far away. where they are unknown. Or maybe a man has quar- 
relled with his wife or his parents: he does not wish to continue 
living in such uncongenial circumstances. Suicide is the first 
thought. but it takes a brave person to end his or her own life; 
disappearance overnight is a much simpler and more attractive 
alternative. 

For all these reasons and many more. men, and more rarely 
women. do disappear from their villages and nobody worries 
about it. except perhaps those very few people who are directly 
connected. So when Bagh began to kill and his victims vanished, 
no one cared overmuch till, as had happened with the boy Ramu, 
the remains were found and it was confirmed that the killer was 
a tiger—not just an ordinary tiger, but a man-eater! Then panic 
spread from village to village 

Nobody thereafter would venture alone into the jungle. The 
doors of the mud and wattle huts in the villages bordering the 
forest were barricaded at night. All cattle-grazing and wood- 
felling operations ceased. Those who had to travel moved only 
by day and in large groups. Poachers who had been busy every 
night with their muzzle-loading guns, hiding near fields of grain 
or beside waterholes and salt-licks. to slay the unwary deer 
that visited such places, gave up their meat diet for the time 
being and became strict vegetarians, The fields were allowed to 
lic uncared-for, because for the most part they lay very near 
the jungle, whence the man-cater might suddenly emerge, to 
fall upon an unsuspecting person. 

The weeks dragged by. Av the people inhabiting the hamlets 
within the twenty-mile range where Bagh first began to kill 
human beings became more and more cautious, he began to find 
it increasingly difficult to procure his victims. This had a double 
result: he grew bolder and he started to wander further afield. 
The cause and effect factors with man-eating tigers and panthers 
always run ina vicious circle, each influencing the other, In this 
case, just over a year had elapsed since the boy Ramu had been 
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the first victim, but in this time Bagh had accounted for twenty- 
seven men, women and children, and the terror of his presence 
was acutely felt over some 400 square miles of jungle and 
sparsely inhabited territory. 

Conditions resembling a siege prevailed in the tiny villages 
throughout the area. The people locked themselves indoors at 
five o'clock and remained there till eight in the morning. As 
most village families are very large, consisting of three genera 
tions of persons, and many at that, while no sanitary arrange- 
ments of any sort exist, it can be imagined to what state of filth 
the interior of each dwelling was reduced before the morning 
dawned, 

During this period a number of attempts were made to 
eliminate the tiger. His kills had been poisoned with arsenic, 
strychnine and cyanide, but he never ate the poison. A couple 
of hunters had sat up for him on a machan and fired at his 
skulking form but had missed, These happenings, together with 
his earlier experiences, made the tiger more wary than ever. He 
never returned to any of his kills, animal or human, nor did he 
show himself at any time, The only evidence of his continued 
presence were his tracks on the by-paths leading from the forest, 
and the fact that people continued to disappear with certain 
regularity. The months rolled by. The menace continued. It 
seemed as if the man-eater had come to stay. 

Hunters continued to sit up for him at night; traps were laid; 
homemade bombs were ingeniously hidden inside his kills: 
trap-guns were set along the narrow paths he sometimes 
followed; poison was used freely; but Bagh, the man-eater, 
continued to slay and never returned to an old kill, He seemed 
indestructible. 

The sun was near setting when a lone man walked down the 
centre of the forestline which separated jungle from fields. 
Nobody else was near. for it was evening and everyone knew 
that the ‘Maharajah’, as Bagh was now universally called. 
frequently haunted this route in his search for human beings. 

Was the man mad? Perhaps he did not know that there was 
a mancater about! 

But this was unlikely, Someone must have told him! Also, the 
man did not behave like a lunatic, for he seemed to be aware of 
the danger that threatened him, He walked very slowly and 
cautiously, keeping to the very centre of the fireline and 
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glancing carefully around at each step. Obviously he was afraid, 
for with his eyes he appeared to examine every bush before he 
drew level with it and looked very frequently behind him, 

Now and again a rock, a large tree, or a particularly dense 
thicket or patch of grass would border the firedine. As he came 
abreast of such places, the man moved even more slowly and 
cautiously, keeping as much as possible to the far side of the 
fire-line 

He walked some distance in this fashion, Then he looked at 
his wrist watch, The time was a little after six o'clock. He 
turned to go back. Ignorant or mad, that man knew he could 
not see when it became really dark and that he should return 
before then 

‘The man had retraced his steps perhaps half-a-furlong when 
suddenly he stopped dead, Something seemed to worry him 
about a particularly large clump of grass to his left. Perhaps he 
sensed danger or heard a noise. He stared hard at the grass. 

There came the faintest of rustles and the grass parted, to 
reveal the snarling visage of Bagh, hideous in his ugliness. The 
head was at ground-level, for the tiger was about to spring. 

The man halted, He raised his gun to his shoulder. Two loud 
reports shattered the stillness of twilight and the feline roared. 

The striped body rolled forward of its own impetus, kicked 
and clawed the ground frantically ina circle for half-a-minute. 
and then lay still, The son of Timor the great, and of Seeta, was 
dead! 

A little later the man went up to the beast he had shot, He 
noted the missing left eye, the torn ear, the horribly-scarred 
face, and wondered why human beings could be so stupid as to 
do these things that would later become the cause of so much 
trouble to others, if not themselves. 

Bagh, the ‘Maharajah’, was dead at last: but the man who had 
killed him could not help feeling a little sympathy for the 
creature he had been forced to slay, 


